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A Happy New Beat 


To the Members of the State Library 

Association : 

You will be glad to hear that the 
year’s work seems to be getting under 
way in excellent shape. Your Execu- 
tive Board appointed a number of com- 
mittees, whose names will appear else- 
where in this issue. The strength of 
the Association depends upon the ex- 
tent to which each one of us takes a 
personal interest. It is my personal 
belief that the development in the next 
ten or fifteen years of libraries in Iowa 
will be far more extensive than any- 
thing. we have seen in the past. 


The Executive Board decided to ap- 
point committees for the various sec- 
tions early in order that they may give 
some thought to the sectional programs 


Julia A. Robinson, Secretary. 

Helen H. Aten, Reference Librarian. 

Grace C. Murphy, Librarian, Traveling Li- 
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at the next State meeting and may also 
handle any matters that may come up 
during the year relating to their cve- 
cial interests. The Committee on Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries for ex- 
ample might make a study of what 
ean be done for the smaller college 
libraries in Iowa, and how the asso- 
ciation can help them. 


Your County Library Committee has 
discussed with the Extension Service 
at Iowa State College the possibility 
of staging a county library demonstra- 
tion for one year in some county in the 
state. This demonstration would have 
to be staged in connection with the lo- 
eal Farm Bureau and in part financed 
by them. At the present time it seems 
almost assured that such a demonstra- 
tion will be undertaken with the hope 
of the county will make it a permanent 
matter after one year’s experience. 


The Executive Board is inclined to 
leave it to the individual members of 
the association where the next meet- 
ing shall be held. We shall proba- 
bly send you a request to vote on this 
subject some time in January. 

If you have any definite suggestions 
for the association please send them in. 


Charles H. Brown, president. 
Iowa Library Association. 








Iowa Library Association 
Marshalltown, October 23-25, 1928 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Library Association was held 
at Marshalltown, October 23-25 with the 
New Hotel Talleorn as headquarters 
and meeting place. The weather was 
Iowa’s best. The attendance was a little 
short of last year, 148 librarians, 23 trus- 
tees, and 13 visitors registered, making a 
total of 184. Miss Mary A. Egan, libra- 
rian at Clinton, president, presided at 
all sessions excepting on Thursday morn- 
ing. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
opened with music after which Miss 
Egan introduced Dr. Cora Williams 
Choate, president of the library board 
at Marshalltown, who spoke a few 
words of welcome and called upon the 
mayor of Marshalltown who welcomed 
the librarians in the name of the city. 
May B. Ditch, librarian at Ottumwa, 
second vice president, responded in a 
few well chosen words to the addresses 
welcome. 


Miss Robinson, Secretary of the lowa 
Library Commission, reviewed the work 
of the fifteen years since she came to 
the Library Commission showing the in- 
erease in public libraries from 112 to 
165, in Carnegie buildings from eighty- 
three to 100 and the reduction of coun- 
ties without tax supported libraries 
from fourteen to one. 


She stated, however, that the recent 
increase in library beginnings has been 
in the smaller communities which could 
be much better served as branches of 
county libraries, there being twenty- 
five libraries in towns with less than 
1,000 population and eleven under 800. 
Of the twelve libraries becoming tax 
supported during the past year eight are 
in towns under 1,000. 


Professor Kolb of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity considers that 4,000 is the small- 
est population capable of adequately 
supporting a library but one-half of the 
libraries in Iowa are in towns under 
those figures and many of them are do- 
ing excellent work. The reason for this 
is that the per capita tax is more than 
$1.00. In other towns the maximum of 


five mills does not bring $1.00 per capita 
and the libraries are inadequately sup- 
ported and less efficient. 

While the progress in library exten- 
sion through county and smaller units 
has not been striking there has been an 
advance in the attitude of both library 
boards and librarians toward extension 
and a large desire manifested on the 
part of the country people for library 
facilities. 

Miss Robinson’s report was followed 
by an address on ‘‘ Negro Literature’’ 
by Prof. F. L. Mott of the State Uni- 
versity. Professor Mott introduced his 
talk by an inquiry into the reason for 
the appeal of the negro spirituals, say- 
ing that even without music they have 
a charm which he showed by reciting 
‘“*I know the moonlight, I know the 
starlight.’’ He also recited James Wel- 
don Johnson’s ‘‘Oh, Black and Un- 
known Bards.’’ 

The speaker reviewed the rise of negro 
literature in America from Phylis 
Wheatley to the Harlem poets of the 
present time. He spoke of Claude Me- 
Kay, Langston Hughes and Countee 
Cullen speaking of the differences in 
their styles and subjects and reading 
from each poet. The talk was very 
greatly enjoyed by the librarians 
present. 

An address ‘‘ Around the World with 
Friend Shakespeare’’ was given by Mr. 
Johnson Brigham, State Librarian, after 
which the Marshalltown library board 
served tea to the guests present. 

In the evening after the Iowa Corn 
Song led by Senator Arney of Marshall- 
town, Mr. Charles J. Finger, the New- 
berry prize winner in 1925, gave an ad- 
dress. Mr. Finger spoke of his own 
varied experiences which finally led him 
to adopting a country residence in 
Arkansas where he might be with his 
family and give attention to the educa- 
tion of his children and adopted chil- 
dren. 

He briefly indicated the influences 
which have shaped his life from his boy- 
hood in Mayfair where he was patted 
on the head by Disraeli and Gladstone 
to the present time. He enumerated 
four which had come to him through 
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the reading of the books of William Mor- 
ris, Carlyle and others, the first being 
‘*Have on thy person and in thy home 
only that which is truly useful or beau- 
tiful,’’ seeond, ‘‘In a disorderly world 
make yourself a center of order,’’ third, 
‘*Do first the duty nearest thee,’’ fourth, 
‘‘The cost of anything in life is de- 
termined by the amount of yourself 
which you expend in its purchase.’’ All 
were amplified and illustrated. 

In character development of his chil- 
dren he indicated books as of great 
value and then asked ‘‘ But what makes 
a book valuable?’’ The three tests giv- 
en were first, ‘‘intelligibility,’’ second, 
‘‘not necessarily aeceptable because 
new,’’ third, ‘‘characterization and de- 
velopment of character through charac- 
ter collisions.’’ The address was en- 
livened by witty references. to present 
day fads, magazines, book clubs, ete. 

The Wednesday morning session 
opened with a publicity symposium con- 
ducted by Mr. Forrest B. Spaulding, 
librarian of the Des Moines Public Li- 
brary. This was followed by Round 
Tables of Trustees, College and Refer- 
ence Librarians, Large and Small Li- 
braries, and Children’s Librarians. 
(Accounts of these will appear later.) 

At noon the Iowa Summer School So- 
ciety held its luncheon. The afternoon 
session was devoted largely to the dis- 
cussion of county libraries. An address 
on ‘‘The Trend in Community Organi- 
zation’’ was given by Prof. J. H. Kolb 
of the University of Wisconsin. (Ap- 
pears in this number. ) 

Mr. George B. Phelps, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association, then outlined a sug- 
gested county library law to be pre- 
sented to the legislature at its next meet- 
ing. This was followed by a brief dis- 
cussion of both addresses. 

The afternoon program closed with a 
discussion of new children’s books by 
Grace Murphy of the Iowa Library 
Commission. 

On Wednesday evening a dinner was 
served in the ball room of Hotel Tall- 
corn to 250 guests, the speaker of the 
evening being Mr. W. W. Waymack, 
associate editor of the Register and 


Tribune, on the subject ‘‘My Russian 
Experiences.’’ Two one-act plays by the 
Des Moines Community Drama Associa- 
tion followed. 

On Thursday morning Agnes Sam- 
uelson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, gave an enlightening ad- 
dress on the subject ‘‘The Public 
Library.’’ (Will appear in a later 
number. ) 

At the business meeting the reports 
of the County Library Committee and 
the Cooperative Buying Committee were 
received. 

The County Library Committee was 
instructed to sell the book wagon and 
the Library Commission was requested 
to continue the monthly buying list 
which had been sent out in connection 
with the Cooperative Buying Plan 
whether the cooperative plan was con- 
tinued or not. 

Mr. Charles H. Brown, librarian of 
the State College Library at Ames, was 
elected president for the coming year, 
Eva T. Canon, librarian, Council Bluffs, 
first vice president, Mildred Pike, li- 


brarian, Sioux City, second vice presi- 
dent, Grace C. Murphy of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, secretary and Gypsie 


Patton, librarian, Newton, registrar. 
The treasurer holds over. 

Invitations were received for the 1929 
meeting from Council Bluffs, Des 
Moines and Waterloo. The decision was 
left to the Executive Committee. The 
Resolutions Committee voiced the thanks 
of the visitors to the Marshalltown li- 
brary board and library staff for their 


hospitality. 
Iowa Library Association 


Executive Board and Committees 

An open meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Iowa Library Association 
was held in the office of the Iowa Libra- 
ry Commission on Thursday morning, 
November 8th. About thirty were in at- 
tendance. 

The principal matter of discussion 
was the revision of the county library 
law which will be sought from the next 
legislature and the appointment of com- 
mittees for the coming year. These are 
as follows: 
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County Library Committee — Mrs. 
Evelyn Spencer Bray, Grinnell, chair- 
man; Alice Story, Marshalltown; Mabel 
Leach, West Branch; Mra Jessie B. 
Gordon, Iowa City. 

The Publicity Committee was made a 
part of the County Library Committee 
with Mrs. Mildred O. Peterson, Des 
Moines, chairman with a representative 
to be named later from each of the li- 
brary districts of the state. 

A Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution was appointed with Callie 
Wieder of Waterloo as chairman and 
Winnifred Wennerstrum of Ames. 


The Cooperative Buying Committee 
of last year was retained, namely, J. 
Sidney Johnson, Marshalltown, chair- 
man; Lucile Peterson, Estherville; and 
Mae Anders, Des Moines Public Library. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed to have charge of the various 
sections for next year’s meeting. 

Trustees—Mrs. J. O. Watson, Indian- 
ola; Mrs. John W. Watzek, Davenport ; 
Mrs. N. C. Grassfield, Waverly. 

Colleges and Universities — Rev. L. 
Kuenzel, Columbia College, Dubuque ; 
Mr. Karl T. Jacobson, Luther College, 
Decorah ; and May Hunt, Penn College, 
Oskaloosa. 

Large Libraries—Edna Geisler, Des 
Moines, chairman. 

Small Libraries—Clarice J. Baird, 
Osceola; Elizabeth Walpole, Storm 
Lake. 

Children’s Librarians — Margaret 
Lewis, Marshalltown; Marion Wads- 
worth, Council Bluffs. The committee 
for the Reference Librarians’ section 
was not selected. 

The School Library Committee was 
Carrie Larson of East High School, Des 
Moines, and Letha Davidson, Des Moines 
Publie Library. 

Since this meeting Mrs. Herbert 
Adams of Dubuque has been appointed 
to represent the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on the County Library 
Committee and Mrs. Bert McKee of 
Des Moines to represent the Parent- 
Teachers’ organization. 

Legislative Committee to be an- 
nounced later. 


Trends in Community Organization 
Significant for Library Service* 

J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin 

The purpose of this discussion is first, 
to inquire into the modern trend and 
emphasis of community relations; see- 
ond, to examine some of the character- 
istics of present-day town and country 
communities; and finally, to suggest 
certain principles for community serv- 
ing institutions and organizations. 

The Shifting Emphasis in Community 

Relations 

Different periods in the life of a 
country or state have different points 
of emphasis. For example, during the 
settlement and pioneering days, the 
emphasis was one of expansion, con- 
quering a new territory, pushing the 
covered wagon farther and farther 
west. Community relations in such a 
period are essentially of a neighbor- 
hood character. When the free land 
was exhausted and the covered wagon 
stood on the shores of the Pacific, the 
emphasis became one of the more in- 
tensive development of the territory 
already settled. In this period the 
great physical and biological sciences 
having to do with plant and animal 
production made major contributions. 
This emphasis must go on and become 
perfected and expanded for it lies at 
the very foundation of modern agri- 
culture. 

But there is another emphasis which 
is recognized on every hand. It is 
sometimes called the organization em- 
phasis where the great economic and 
social relations of farming come in for 
their share of attention. 

It is quite unnecessary to suggest 
that this organization emphasis of the 
day is on a scale much larger than the 
old country neighborhood of the set- 
tlement days. At that time much of 
economic and social life was within 
the neighborhood boundaries, centering 
in such institutions as the church, the 
school, the store. The limiting factors 
were the horse and the roads. But all 
this is changed. Economic and social 
life has widened out to a larger com- 
munity basis. This community is not 


*Delivered at Marshalltown, October 24, 1928. 
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confined to country neighborhoods, 
but is expanded to take in both country 
and town. The farmer’s gate contin- 
ues to swing open on roads, and the 
good roads lead to towns—to any 
number of towns. This farmer and his 
family are dependent upon these towns 
for many of the goods and services 
which cannot be found on their own 
farms, nor in their old neighborhood 
settlements, such as fuel, clothing, 
doetor, high school. Likewise these 
towns are directly dependent upon 
their tributary rural communities for 
the supply of new wealth which is to 
be poured into the channels of trade 
and commerce. 

Now the question comes, are the 
town and country communities of to- 
day in their economic and social re- 
lationships geared up to the six cyl- 
inder pace which is everywhere present 


in the physical world and in business’ 


life? 


Some Characteristics of Modern 
Communities 

Before answering this question in 
terms of sound policies for community 
institutions and organizations, it will 
be well to examine some character- 
istics of this modern community with 
the town at its center. Its clientele 
lives out in this community. Its future 
depends upon its ability to serve well 
this constituency. But before service 
can be well rendered, there must be 
some knowledge of the needs, the char- 
acteristics, and the desires of those 

who live in this tributary territory. 


This community area surrounding 
the town falls naturally into three 
zones ; the first a personal service zone, 
the second an economic service zone, 
and the third a specialized service zone. 
In order to find out just what services 
are required in each of these zones, 
787 farm families in Dane, Walworth, 
and Waupaca Counties were personally 
visited. Questions were asked regard- 
ing ‘‘where’’ and ‘‘why’’ they went for 
thirteen different kinds of goods and 
services. 

In the first zone nearest the town 
these families reported that they went 
to the town for the educational service 
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of the elementary or graded school ; for 
the religious service of the church or 
bible school; for the sociability service 
of the club, the lodge, or the social or- 
ganization; and for the economic serv- 
ice or the general store for groceries, 
general household and farm supplies 
and convenience goods. The reasons 
why they went to this or that particu- 
lar town center were because they 
‘*had friends there’’; they ‘‘ knew folks 
there’’; ‘‘relatives lived there’’; ‘‘it 
was handy and convenient.’’ One good 
woman, when urged for her answer 
regarding the church, raised a warn- 
ing hand and said with bated breath, 
‘‘why we've always gone there, the 
old folke are buried there’’. 


Here is a set of town-country rela- 
tionships which are more or less per- 
sonal, intimate, or close-by in charac- 
ter. Habit and custom play their parts. 
The service center is almost taken for 
granted. The families come into the 
town without giving it much thought. 
This situation is particularly true 
where the towns are quite small, where 
there is little or no industry, or where 
there has been no incorporation of the 
town. 

In the second zone, larger and ex- 
tending considerably beyond but includ- 
ing the first, is the secondary or gen- 
eral trade zone. In this area the fam- 
ilies reported that they frequented the 
town center for the economic service 
of the banks, the merchandising estab- 
lishments, and the marketing agencies ; 
for the educational service of the high 
school; for the communication service 
of the telephone, the mail delivery, and 
the newspaper. 

The reasons given for seeking par- 
ticular towns for these services were 
‘*nearest town’’, ‘‘prices about right’’, 
‘most convenient place’’, or ‘‘roads 
are good that way’’. To be sure, these 
farmers could and frequently did drive 
through the town in question to other 
towns. It was not the regular thing, 
however, so long as ‘‘ prices, goods, and 
the service’’ stayed in line. Then too, 
they bought from the mail-order houses 
when the local merchants ‘‘didn’t treat 
you right’’. But it was evident that 








the relationships of this secondary zone 
were less personal than the first. They 
were more economic in character and 
were more dependent upon the element 
of accessibility—roads and distances. 

In the largest zone called the special- 
ized area, the 787 farm families re- 
ported going to the town for the eco- 
nomic service of the larger department 
store for women’s ‘‘ready to wear”’ 
and for men’s good clothes; for the 
social service of hospital or clinic ; for 
the educational service of a normal or 
special training school; and for the 
sociability service of the spectacular 
motion picture show, musical concert, 
or theatrical performance. 

. These families replied that when they 

went to the town for these services, 
they went to this or that particular 
town because there was ‘‘a wider vari- 
ety for selection’’, because ‘‘the serv- 
ice was more expert and professional’’, 
and because ‘‘the institutions were 
larger and better’’. It is evident that 
here is a set of reasons which are not 
personal, nor a matter of nearness or 
convenience, nor yet a question of price 
or custom. The families were willing 
to go farther, although less frequently, 
and perhaps to pay more in order to 
get what they really wanted and could 
be satisfied with. ‘‘ You see, I don’t get 
a winter coat every year’’, one mother 
said, ‘‘so I like to have a variety from 
which to select’’. One farmer sug- 
gested that he didn’t expect to have 
that sort of an operation again, so 
he had taken no chances but had gone 
to the ‘‘best hospital’’ of which he 
knew. 

But this plan of things for going to 
one town for certain kinds of services 
and to other towns for other types of 
services is not confined to farmers and 
small townsmen. Business and profes- 
sional men and their wives can easily 
be found in the Madison stores. Madi- 
son men and women are seen on trains 
to Chicago, even though the Chamber 
of Commerce may be ‘‘putting over’’ 
a campaign for ‘‘trading in your home 
town’’. The old story has truth along 
with its taunt, ‘‘the Chicago people go 
to New York and the New York people 
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go to Paris, while the Paris people go”’ 
—well—‘‘ write your own ticket’’. 


It should now be evident that no one 
town and its country community can 
live to itself. Therefore, it becomes 
important not only to know one’s own 
constituent community, but also to 
know of the relationships to other 
towns and their communities. A south- 
ern Wisconsin farmer, for example, 
may expect to find a small town of 
about four or five hundred population 
within perhaps four or five miles of 
his home. He may find a center of 
about a thousand or twelve hundred 
people about eight or ten miles away, 
but he will be driving through another 
smaller place before he gets there. If 
he wishes to go to a city of five thou- 
sand or larger, he may have to drive, 
on the average, about thirty or thirty- 
five miles and en route will pass through 
other smaller centers. These distances, 
of course, will vary in different sections 
of the country. In Kansas, for exam- 
ple, it was found that the service cen- 
ters of about one thousand or twelve 
hundred population are about fifteen 
or twenty miles apart. In New York 
the smaller places are only about five 
miles distant. 

Principles for Community Serving Institu- 
tion and Organizations 

If the modern town-country commu- 
nity would realize upon its opportu- 
nities, obviously it must begin by know- 
ing its own characteristies and needs 
and likewise its relations with other 
communities, both large and small. 


From the standpoint of actual pol- 
icies for future development of sound 
community organization, however, two 
principles may be suggested. The first 
is this: Specialize on reasonable tasks. 
With the picture of the town-country 
community and its three service zones 
as outlined, it should not be difficult 
to discover the principles of specializa- 
tion. In such a scheme of community 
relations the smaller town cannot rea- 
sonably hope for making a success of 
selling dress suits, for example. It can, 
however, route the city when it comes 
to selling overalls. Modern merchan- 
dising needs to take this principle more 


























fully into account. As the changes go 
on in these community relations and in 
the means of communication and trans- 
portation, changes in the service pro- 
grams of institutions will have to be 
made or certain agencies or even whole 
towns will find themselves on a side 
track—out of a job. 


A corollary of this specialization 
principle is also of importance. One 
agency or one town center cannot suc- 
cessfully evade responsibility for serv- 
ices which by all reasonable evidence 
belongs to it. Many local communities 
have evidently been attempting to do 
this of late in the matter of organized 
recreation. The results have not been 
fortunate. They have been turning 
their young people over to other towns 
or to private, profit-seeking agencies, 
where social control was at its mini- 
mum instead of adjusting themselves 
to changed needs and rendering this 
reasonable service themselves where so- 
cial control could be at its best. 


The principle of specializing on rea- 
sonable tasks can perhaps be more 
clearly understood if it can be applied 
to certain service institutions in which 
every town and its community are vital- 
ly interested. What institutions may a 
town of a certain size and with certain 
community relations reasonably expect 
to make successful? Obviously certain 
fundamental considerations, such as 
volume of business, units, costs, over- 
head, maximum service, will have to be 
taken into account. Suppose one were 
to eall such items, unit requirements. 
This idea of unit requirements has long 
since been recognized in the field of 
such production institutions as cream- 
ery, cheese factory, or gas plant. Is its 
importance less for social institutions 
giving community service? 

When certain unit requirements can 
be agreed upon, the next and even the 
more important question is their trans- 
lation into community units of people, 
into service areas, and into social costs. 
For the sake of illustration, three insti- 
tutions will be taken. A set of unit 


requirements for each has been worked 
out in cooperation with the specialists 
in each of the fields. 


The community 
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implications were determined by mak- 
ing a special study of eight Wisconsin 
counties. 


The High School—The service unit 
for the high school is the pupil. The 
number cannot fall far below 100 and 
have a good working unit. To have this 
many children of high school age, 1,250 
people on the average are needed. This 
number of people, exclusive of places 
over 3,000 in the eight counties studied, 
would require an area of about 41 square 
miles, just a little more thar the 
ordinary township. The total costs per 
service unit, the pupil, would be $113. 
Since only 80 per cent of this total was 
raised from local sources, the costs per 
capita to the people in the district would 
be $7.20, and the rate per dollar of the 
assessed valuation would be 3.7 mills. 
This is exactly half the rate used by 
the eight schools. This presupposes that 
all children of high school age attend 
school. This opportunity needs to be 
provided but with only a 50 per cent at- 
tendance, which is about the average, 
the population and the area of the dis- 
trict would need to be doubled and the 
rate of taxation could again be cut in 
half. 


The Library—The service unit for the 
library is the circulating book, and 30,- 
000 is considered the lower limit for 
good service possibilities. The costs on 
the basis of this unit would be 13 cents. 
With a rate of $1.00 per capita, in order 
to raise a $4,000 budget, an equal num- 
ber of people would be needed. This 
many people would require an area of 
about 133 square miles. If the whole of 
this budget were to be raised by local 


‘taxes, the rate would be only one-half 


of a mill for the assessed valuation of 
this area. 


The Hospital—The service unit for 
the hospital is the bed. About 30 beds 
were considered necessary for one insti- 
tution. At least $4.00 was to be allowed 
for the daily per capita cost of the pa- 
tients. At the rate of five beds per 
1,000 people, a population of 6,000 
would be needed for the 30-bed hospital. 
They would distribute themselves over 
an area of about 200 square miles. The 
census figures showed that about 65 per 

















cent of the hospital costs are borne by 
the patients themselves. Therefore, the 
cost to the community would be $2.10 
per capita, or 1.1 mills on the assessed 
valuation, if this balance were to be 
raised by local taxation. 


The purpose has not been to put em- 
phasis upon these or any other sets of 
figures but rather upon the necessity of 
considering unit requirements in any 
plan of community building, through a 
plan of undertaking and of carrying 
through reasonable tasks. 


The second principle of community 
service is this: Equalize opportunities 
and responsibilities. By all means, farm- 
ers and their families want and need 
their own organizations, but it has be- 
come evident by these studies that they 
eannot hope to maintain successfully 
such institutions as high school, library, 
or hospital, without taking the neigh- 
boring towns into their plans. These 
town centers appear at too frequent in- 
tervals to be left out of the picture when 
unit requirements are considered. It 
should further be evident that not every 
town can reasonably hope to have every 
sort of an institution located within its 
own corporate limits. 


Is it too much then to urge that when 
needs have been discovered and when 
reasonable tasks have been determined 
upon by the use of the measuring -stick 
of unit requirements, opportunities and 
responsibilities within this community 
should be equalized? To say that this 
principle is operating today is to admit 
one’s ignorance of the situation. Com- 
munity relations have changed, but in- 
stitutions, plans of government and sys- 
tems of taxation lag behind. 


The library as a community institu- 
tion can be used for illustration. A re- 
cent study by the American Library As- 
sociation indicates that less than 20 per 
cent of the rural population have library 
service of their own, while 94 per cent 
of urban dwellers have such service. In 
order to equalize this situation, it would 
seem that rather aggressive policies 
should be put into action. People too 
often think of a library in terms of a 
building. A library in the true sense 
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is a service of books, magazines, bulle- 
tins, periodicals, pictures, maps, charts, 
exhibits, slides, or any other sort of 
needed information in circulation—out 
where people live and work. Rural peo- 
ple too often think of a library as the 
sole possession of the city man. The 
country man has considered himself too 
busy to sit down in town to read. He 
may not feel at home in the town li- 
brary, if indeed he has ever been inside 
its doors. He feels the burden of heavy 
taxes so that he is not considering new 
ways of spending public funds. 


But rural people do read. In a re- 
cent study of 120 Wisconsin farm fam- 
ilies reading was given as the most fre- 
quent and the favorite form of recrea- 
tion. About 85 per cent of the members 
of these said that they read some every 
day. 

Not only do individuals and families 
living in the country need more and bet- 
ter library sérvice, but rural schools and 
farmer or community organizations need 
it even more seriously. A county libra- 
rian was encountered in California just 
as she was about to take a box of books 
and equipment to a rural school. This 
box contained an expensive globe, sev- 
eral large maps and charts and many 
wonderfully colored pictures of agricul- 
tural scenes in foreign countries. This 
equipment could be kept two or three 
weeks, and then be sent on to another 
school. This local school could not and 
should not own such equipment because 
of its expense and because it is needed 
for such a short time each year. When 
owned by the larger community or the 
county, the unit costs are small indeed. 

Farmer and community organizations 
need a service much larger than they 
ean afford within their own local mem- 
bership. There are plays for the winter 
dramatic activities; music for the com- 
munity orchestra and chorus ; topics and 
materials for the local and community 
debates; slides and files for community 
meetings; books and magazines for the 
preparation of discussion on public is- 
sues; and helps ana suggestions for 
boys’ and girls’ club work. The farm- 
er and his family need their own organi- 
zations. They need information by 
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which these organization can be made 
worth while. 

To equalize such opportunities and 

responsibilities need to be _ initiated. 
Only two possible plans will be sug- 
gested here. By the first, towns might 
join forces with their country commun- 
ity. This joining might be informal or 
formal and legal. In the informal plan 
the town librarian might institute a 
service to schools and organizations in 
the specialized service area of the town. 
Those receiving the service should be 
willing to pay at least a fair proportion 
of the cost. In the formal or legal plan 
a law such as the Wisconsin Community 
Organization law* might be used. This 
law provides in brief for community 
centers and community houses for con- 
tiguous territory containing an area of 
not less than sixteen square miles or a 
population of at least five hundred in- 
habitants. It provides for submission of 
the matter to votes of people by election ; 
for a community board consisting of di- 
rector, treasurer and clerk for a term of 
three years; and for a tax not to exceed 
nine mills to provide, equip, and main- 
tain the community house. Such town- 
country community plan, however, has 
a number of obvious limitations. The 
circulation unit may still be too small. 
Not all towns could be made the cen- 
ter of such a unit. Some rural territory 
in the county is likely to be left out en- 
tirely. It is difficult to initiate and to 
administer a plan in which both parties 
to the agreement do not come together 
on an equal basis. Some towns already 
have library buildings. The country man 
is not enthusiastic about assuming the 
town man’s tax burdens. 

By the second plan, whole counties 
might organize to form a library service 
unit. Such a county system places the 
service of books and information mate- 
rials in every community center and in 
every school. Such books or materials 
are shifted about and each unit made to 
render a larger service than can be 
hoped for in small circulation plans. The 
librarian under such a system becomes 
an employee and servant of the whole. 
She is not behind a desk or in charge of 


*Stats. 1919s. 937-1 to 937-15; 192lc 452s 
41 to 4lir. 


a reading room, she is out where the 
people live; she ‘s keeping in touch with 
the book needs and wants of the local 
centers. 

All the people in the county, under 
such a plan, should regard the library 
as their own. It is difficult to arouse en- 
thusiasm unless a sense of possession is 
created. It allows of town and country 
co-operation. It is difficult to visualize 
such a plan without such co-operation. 
Good roads lead to the town. Other so- 
cial institutions are located there. 
Wealth from the farms has flown into 
the town and is centralized there. This 
wealth should expect to contribute its 
share of service to the community round- 
about, lest the springs of more wealth 
dry up. The economy argument should 
be given its place. If each community 
separately, or if the country section of 
the larger town-country community is 
called upon to maintain its own system, 
duplication in equipment, personnel and 
books is hard to avoid. As in business, 
it is the higher circulation which cuts 
down the unit costs. In the larger area 
the costs are spread more widely and 
greater resources are made available to 
the local community and to the local 
individual. 

A third plan might be argued from 
some of the same promises as have been 
suggested, namely, that of equalizing up- 
on a state-wide basis. Whatever can be 
shown to contribute to the welfare and 
the education of the whole citizenship 
must of necessity be the concern of the 
commonwealth itself. This principle is 
being recognized by states in the matter 
of their rural schools. In the case of 
the library the state need not be the 
administration unit. The larger com- 
munity or the county as pointed out 
might well assume such responsibilities, 
but the state might well consider ways 
and means of still further equalizing this 
form of educational service. 


Marshalltown Meeting from the Angle 
of a Local Trustee 

The annual meeting of the State Li- 

brary Association, this year held at 

Marshalltown, October 23-24-25 was 

notably interesting both to librarians 



























































and trustees. Every library board 
should be represented if possible by at 
least one member as here the very real 
problems attendant upon the main- 
tenance of a library from the trustees’ 
point of view are considered and the 
enlightening interchange of ideas is of 
real value. 

Aside from the business meeting some 
entertainment of artistic merit was pre- 
sented. Of these one was given by 
Frank L. Mott, known to our citizens, 
on Negro literature. This literature is 
now being judged on its merits and is 
taking a place in world recognition. 
Professor Mott read a few thrilling se- 
lections from some of the younger writ- 
ers and held his audience ‘‘spellbound.’’ 

At the banquet which was attended by 
many of the townspeople as well as 
those connected with the libraries there 
were two interesting features, one being 
‘*Russian Impressions’’ by W. W. Way- 
mack, associate editor of the Register 
and Tribune. This was deeply interest- 
ing. The second was two one-act plays 
put on by the Des Moines Little Theatre 
group under the direction of Gregory 
Foley. These were very good. 

The Iowa Library Association meet- 
ings are of value and interest to the 
laity as to those more intimately con- 
nected with library Work. — Indianola 
Record, Nov. 1, ’28. 





Cooperative Buying Plan 

There was considerable interest in co- 
operative book buying expressed dur- 
ing the discussions at the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion at Marshalltown. Evidently co- 
operative buying as a sound principle of 
business appealed to the trustees. 

The Cooperative Book Buying Com- 
mittee has put out a questionnaire to the 
libraries of the state, asking them to ex- 
press definitely their interest in buying 
books cooperatively. Providing a suf- 
ficient number of libraries agree to ex- 
pend a fair portion of their book funds 
through cooperative buying, the com- 
mittee is hopeful that an advantageous 
contract can be made with some dealer. 
At Marshalltown those present at the 
Trustees’ Section seemed to think it pos- 
sible to spend 50% of book funds 
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through cooperative buying. The com- 
mittee thinks that we should have at 
least $50,000 from the libraries of the 
state in order to make an advantageous 
contract. 

The purpose of cooperative buying is, 
of course, perfectly obvious —to save 
money on expenditures for books. The 
most liberal discounts are now 25%. If 
through cooperative buying we can se- 
cure a discount of 33 1/3%, or an equiv- 
alent concession in transportation or 
otherwise, it will mean a saving to the 
libraries of Iowa of $2,500 on the pur- 
chases of $50,000 in books. That is cer- 
tainly very much worth while. It will 
mean that the libraries of the state can 
spend $2,500 more for books during 1929 
than they were able to spend during the 
year just closing. 

The Cooperative Buying Committee 
believes that there are two principles 
that are inherent in successful cooper- 
ative buying. First, a contract must be 
made that will actually save the libraries 
of the state some money, that is secure 
longer or more attractive discounts. Sec- 
ondly, and perhaps equally as important, 
the contract should be made with a firm 
that carries a sufficient stock to enable 
them to make prompt deliveries and give 
efficient service. No matter how much 
money might be saved, unless books can 
be secured promptly the committee 
knows that cooperative buying will not 
be successful. 

The committee is very anxious to get 
a prompt expression from the libraries 
of the state in answer to their inquiry 
and questionnaire. It is hoped that the 
plan can be put into operation soon after 
the beginning of the new year. It will 
require some confidence on the part of 
the library boards in the committee’s 
ability to negotiate an advantageous con- 
tract in agreeing in advance to expend 
a fixed percentage of their buying, say 
50%, through the cooperative plan. 
However, unless the committee can feel 
that they have the backing of the libra- 
ries of the state, it will obviously be im- 
possible to proceed. 

The limits of the libraries individually 
to buy books economically are perfectly 
well known to all of us at this time. 
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Our buying power cooperatively is today 
an unknown factor. The possibility of 
making substantial savings can only be 
proved or worked out by pooling our 
orders, by agreeing collectively to place 
a fixed percentage of our book orders 
with one firm, upon receiving proper as- 
surance of prompt and efficient service. 
Your committee is anxious to have an 
expression from each library of the state 
as a basis for negotiating such a con- 
tract. J. SpNEY JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Committee. 





Iowa Library Association Treasurer's 
Report 
November 19, 1927—-November 5, 1928 
Receipts 
PORNNOS bck cies eee 
Membership dues re- 
received ....... $657.50 
From Cedar Rapids 
on Mr. Finger’s 
traveling expenses 33.50 691.00 


$452.66 





$1,143.66 
Expenditures 
Postage— 
Mary A. Egan....$ 2.00 
Mary B. Lee...... 3.00 





Stationery ......... 
Supplies ........... .70 
Programs for 

Marshalltown .... 13.00 
Incidentals ........ 6.51 





38.71 
County Library Fund 

Mrs. Bray, expenses 

to County Library 

Com. Meeting ....$ 4.00 
Alice Story, expenses 

to County Library 

Com. Meeting.... 2.00 
Alice Story, expenses 

to Grinnell........ 4.34 
Alice Story, expenses 

to Des Moines, 

County Library 

Com. Meeting .... 4.00 
Mrs. Bray, expenses 

to Des Moines, 

County Library 





Com. Meeting .... 4.00 
18.34 
Storage of Book 
Wagon—9 mos. ...$ 35.00 
Insurance .........- 7.70 
Repairs ..........-- 16.10 
MOPGHS 2c ccc ccedes 2.20 











Ezecutive Committee Meetings 
Mary B. Lee, to Des 


nd dé sebkaad $ 6.67 
Mrs. C. P. Millard, to 

Des Moines ...... 19.46 
Mary A. E to 

Des Moines ...... 25.68 
May B. Ditch, to 

Des Moines ...... 10.90 
Mary A. Egan, Mar- 

shalltown ........ 11.90 





74.61 
District Meetings 
Mary A. Egan, Du- 
buque and Iowa 
Gat —.csscancnaswe $ 16.96 


WOE wecccceuses 8.22 





25.18 
State Meeting 
Charles J. Finger 
(see above) $167.00 
Hotel ..... 3.20 





eS eae 79.72 
W. W. Waymack.... 25.00 
George B. Phelps... 15.18 
Dinner tickets for 

EN : vans eb éenu 2.00 
Sy 32.00 





324.40 547.24 











$596.42 
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Good Book Week 

The mass of material coming in de- 
scriptive of Good Book Week is so over- 
whelming that it is impossible to give 
an account of its observance by libra- 
ries, schools, women’s clubs, ete. As a 
report of the libraries would inelude 
almost all in the state the notes must 
be confined to such libraries as have 
personally sent descriptions to the sec- 
retary but cannot be made very full 
even at that. One letter describing a 
celebration in a small town without a 
public library is given in full as it shows 
what may be done by those interested. 

The exhibits took the form in many 
eases of book and poster exhibits, talks 
at schools, special club meetings with 
talks by an outside speaker (Miss Mur- 
phy of the Library Commission spoke 
three times that week), including book 
character parties and charades, essays 
by the boys and girls on their favorite 
books, in some cases a questionnaire in- 











dicating which books are most enjoyed. 
book displays at meetings of Boy Scout 
troops, talks on books for children, the 
plays ‘‘ Discords’’ and ‘‘Why Not?’’ 

A large number of letters came to 
the secretary of the Library Commis- 
sion asking for posters and lists and 
book exhibits were sent to many places. 
Dubuque, as has been its custom for 
several years, had a book page in the 
Telegraph, Herald and Times Journal 
eovering children’s books and kindred 
subjects. Following is the letter from 
Superior referred to above. 

Superior, Iowa, 
November 20, 1928. 
Dear Miss Robinson: 

My group of Camp Fire Girls used 
the posters and others they made, in the 
schoolhouse. They also gave each teach- 
er of the first six grades book lists. 

Saturday afternoon the girls had as 
guests the library committee of the fed- 
erated club of this community. The 
girls gave a short program of talks on 
books and writers. One gave an excel- 
lent talk on the care of books. A num- 
ber of charades were given representing 
popular books and authors. 

After the program the girls presented 
the club ladies with twelve books which 
will be placed in the library maintained 
by the club and which is the only pub- 
lie library in our little village (popula- 
tion, 200). 

Three of the Camp Fire Girls have 
volunteered to help the librarian with 
some much needed mending. All of them 
will try to teach the younger children 
to handle books with more care. 

Next year we hope to do more during 
Book Week, possibly have a book pro- 
gram at the school house. 

(Signed ) 
(Mrs. A. C.) Hatrre BRINGLE. 


Trustees—Librarians—Attention 


Keep your eye on the Legislature. 
Know what is before them relating to li- 
braries. See that your Senator and 
Representative are informed on this and 
will vote for the bills sponsored by the 
Iowa Library Commission and the Iowa 
Library Association. This Is Important. 








County braves; 











Report of the County Library Com. 
mittee for the Year 1927-28 

Three meetings of the committee were 
held during the year, two at Des Moines 
and one at Marshalltown. 

From the Library Commission office 
a questionnaire was sent out and replies 
to four of the questions tabulated. To 
the question ‘‘ What do you charge coun- 
try borrowers?’’ one hundred thirty re- 
plies were received. Of these ninety 
charge $1.00 per year and all but nine- 
teen issued cards for six months and 
many for three months’ time. 

- Two libraries charge seventy-five cents 
per year, three fifty cents, eight $2.00, 
one $1.50, ten make no charge. 

To the question ‘‘What is your plan 
of organization for a county library 
campaign ?’’ thirty-one replies were re- 
ceived. Twenty-one libraries are work- 
ing through one or more of the following 
agencies: farm bureaus, P. T. A.’s, rural 
teachers, county superintendents, dis- 
trict federations, conference of rural 
teachers, staging the plays ‘‘Discords’’ 
and ‘‘Why Not’’ and county organiza- 
tions with representatives from each 
township. Several reported their coun- 
ties not ready or the library board un- 
favorable. ; 

Twenty-four libraries are doing some 
sort of extension work outside of their 
own towns. It is almost impossible to 
summarize the amount received for this 
service as the replies were vague and the 
price varies according to the number of 
times the books are exchanged. 

Circular letters were sent out in Feb- 
ruary, March and August. The aim of 
these letters was to keep the librarians 
informed as to what was being done. 
No standardized plan of work can be 
suggested as every community is differ- 
ent but a plan successful in one county 
may be adapted to suit the needs of 
another. 

In the three circular letters reports 
were given of the work being done in 
nine libraries. Since September we have 
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heard from six other libraries. (Space 
does not allow inclusion of their reports 
here. ) 

Recommendations 

As it is useless to strive to establish 
a county without sufficient funds the 
committee believes that a larger fee for 
rural borrowers will better promote 
county library progress. Therefore we 
recommend that the charge to non-resi- 
dent borrowers be made not less than 
$1.00 per year and that the card shall 
be used for the borrower’s own personal 
use only. 

We recommend that each librarian 
make a survey of her county and be in- 
formed of the amount of money a one 
mill tax will yield on an average farm 
of 160 aeres, the number of rural and 
consolidated schools, ‘‘key’’ men and 
women in the county and the names of 
county organizations that might be in- 
terested in the work. 

We recommend that each librarian 
form some organization of workers to 
help carry on the work, stress books, see 
that Good Book Week is observed by 
rural schools as well as town schools. 

We recommend that some of the fund 
set aside by the state association for the 
use of the County Library Committee 
be used to defray the expenses of a 
speaker on county extension whenever 
the call comes from a librarian or a 
resident of a community, when in the 
judgment of the committee there is 
enough real interest in that community 
to warrant such expense. 

We recommend the sale of the book 
wagon and that the money be used for 
furthering county library work. 

We particularly recommend that each 
librarian in the state inform herself .con- 
cerning the proposed changes in our 
county library law and see that the rep- 
resentative from her county and the 
senator from her district are interviewed 
and pledged to work for a better law. 

We recommend that the incoming 
president immediately appoint a County 
Library Publicity Committee to draw 
up plans and formulate recommenda- 
tions for publicity campaigns to be car- 
ried on by the librarians in the state 
and that the recommendation of this 










committee be published in an early num- 
ber of the Quarterly. 

We recommend that the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers each 
be invited to name a representative to 
serve on the County Library Committee 
of the Iowa Library Association. 

Signed, 
EveLYN SPENCER Bray, 
Forrest SPAULDING, 
Auice B. Story, Chairman. 


Deserve Recognition 

In reply to Mr. Brown’s call for an 
open meeting of the Executive Board 
in Des Moines early in November Miss 
Leech of West Branch replied that the 
celebration of Hoover’s election would 
make it impossible for her to attend. 

This called to the mind of the secre- 
tary of the Library Commission that 
West Branch has often led the state 
in the per capita circulation of the li- 
brary. Upon looking up the report for 
1927-28 it was discovered that their per 
capita had been thirty-three which is 
indeed the largest in the state and quite 
probably the largest in the country. And 
not only this but very good reference 
and extension work is being Gone and 
West Branch has reason to be congratu- 
lated on its up-to-date library and libra- 
rian. It would be a fine thing if Mr. 
Hoover would honor his town and the 
library interests in Iowa by making the 
very much needed addition to the build- 
ing. 


Reading with a Purpose Exhibit 

The exhibit of authors’ photographs 
of the ‘‘ Reading with a Purpose Series’’ 
owned by the A. L. A. is now in the 
state and being loaned to libraries de- 
siring it for two weeks’ time on condi- 
tion that transportation charges be paid 
to the next place. This is selected 
geographically so that expense will not 
be heavy. 

A number of the libraries have sig- 
nified their desire to have this exhibit. 
If there are others who would like to 
have it, will they please write to the 
secretary of the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion ? 














Recommended Book Buying Lists 

At the business meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association the Library Com- 
mission was asked to continue the book 
lists which have been sent out in the 
past in connection with the Cooperative 
Buying Plan. If the plan is continued 
this will have nothing whatever to do 
with the buying plan and according to 
the vote lists are requested whether the 
plan is continued or not. 

Two lists have already been sent out 
since the state meeting. The Library 
Commission will be glad to continue 
these lists if they are assured they are 
wanted and used by the libraries. Too 
much time is expended in making them 
up to make it worth while if they are 
simply looked over and thrown aside 
and a publisher’s or some other less care- 
fully made list is used for the book se- 
lection. 

The questionnaire which accompanies 
the Cooperative Buying Letter has a 
question concerning the book lists also 
but it is to be distinctly understood that 
this is entirely separate from the Co- 
operative Buying Plan. Comments will 
be gladly received by the secretary on 
these lists and their use. 





Des Moines, 
March 28, 1928. 
Mr. Chas. H. Brown, 
Office of Librarian, 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 


I have your letter of March twenty- 
third, requesting the attitude of this 
department on the following question: 

‘*Should officials who are the heads 

of departments supported by state 
or city funds purchase stock in 
firms from whom they buy materials 
in their official capacity.’’ 

In our opinion this would be un- 
ethical and against public policy and 
almost certain to lead to abuses and 
should be emphatically discouraged. 

Thanking you for the interest you 
are taking in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Hogue, 
Director of the Budget. 
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Library News of the State 














Adel—The lot adjoining the library 
grounds on the east has been purchased 
by the library board to protect the 
library from the erection of another 
building too near for comfort or con- 
venience. 

Albia—The library building has been 
improved by a new roof. Interior im- 
provements are planned to accommo- 
date the increased use of the library. 


Alton—Mrs. L. K. Burket, who has 
been a member of the library board 
from its beginning and in whose store 
the library was located for a number 
of years, has recently moved from 
town. Mrs. Herman Riedeman has 
been appointed to her place on the 
board. 

Bloomfield—A group from the li- 
brary board recently addressed the as- 
sembly of the high and junior high 
schools on the different departments of 
the library extending a cordial invita- 
tion to the students to make full use 
of its facilities. 

Burlington—J. Tracey Garrett, edi- 
tor of the Burlington Hawkeye, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy on 
the library board caused by the death 
of Mrs. Weinstein. Doctor Neuman 
has been made secretary. 

Mildred Hilton resigned in October 
to attend Columbia University Library 
School and her position has been filled 
by the appointment of Phyllis Bentley, 
a graduate of Wisconsin University 
and Wisconsin Library School. 

Burt—A recent drive for funds re- 
sulted in the collection of $65.00 for 
the public library. 

Clear Lake—A memorial shelf to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Burnap has been start- 
ed at the library by a gift of twenty- 
three books from their children. 

Clinton—Florence Kramer has ten- 
dered her resignation as assistant in 
the library. 

Davenport—With her reappointment 
in July to membership on the library 
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board Mrs. C. A. Ficke begins her twen- 
ty-fifth year of service in that capacity. 
For the past twenty years she has 
served as vice president. 

Paula Beuck who has been assistant 
librarian for a number of years and 
last year was granted a leave of ab- 
sence for European travel has recently 
resigned to take a course at Columbia 
University. Miss Beuck has given 
many years of active and devoted serv- 
ice to the library. Elizabeth Coleman 
who graduated last June from Western 
Reserve University Library School will 
take Miss Beuck’s place. 

Des Moines—Library Club—An open- 
ing meeting of the year, a Tea, was 
given in the Library Commission office 
on Sunday afternoon, October 14th: 
Announcements of the year’s program 
and of the state meeting were made, 
tea served and a social hour enjoyed. 

Des Moines—Public Library — Mrs. 
Mildred Othmer Peterson, director of 
publicity, has been appointed Iowa rep- 
resentative on the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee for 1928-29. 

Among the recent exhibits at the 
library have been a display of the 
photographs of the authors of the 
‘*Reading with a purpose’’ series, a 
collection of leaves from trees in or 
near Des Moines, a set of reproductions 
in colors of Harold Copping’s illustra- 
tions of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ celebrat- 
ing John Bunyan’s tercentinary, with 
an exhibit at the Food Show held at the 
Coliseum in October. 

Estherville—The library will be open 
for an additional hour Friday noons to 
accommodate rural students in secur- 
ing material for their book reports. 

Fort Dodge—Helen Mulroney, chil- 
dren’s room assistant, and Alice Mar- 
tin, school librarian, have resigned to 
go to eollege. Both will take library 
training later. Katherine Saunders, 
substitute in the library, is taking the 
library course at Simmons this year. 
Constance Anderson is the new assist- 
ant in the children’s room. 

The library has taken advantage of 
the change in the library law made by 
the last legislature and has secured 
funds for the addition of a second floor 


to care of the children’s department. 
The work is being done without dis- 
turbing the library rooms or architec- 
tural plan of the building. , 

Garner—M uch needed repairs are be- 
ing made to the roof and wall of the 
library building and the interior re- 
decorated. 

Gladbrook — The library has been 
moved to the town hall. 

Grinnell—College Library—A valu- 
able gift of 600 volumes, many of them 
books of architecture and painting, has 
been made to the library from the es- 
tate of Edward L. Fitch of Council 
Bluffs. 

Manchester—The vacancy on the li- 
brary board caused by the death of 
Mrs. Sarah Bradley has been filled by 
the appointment to that position of 
Mrs. Ernest Lawman. 

Miss Lindsay, librarian, spoke before 
the Rotary Club on November 19th, 
giving a history of the Manchester li- 
brary and explaining a county library 
system and the advantages it gives to 
the smaller communities. 

Manson—The location of the library 
has been changed from a room in the 
Farmer’s Savings Bank where it has 
been for four years to the City Hall. 
The library is open two afternoons each 
week. 

Mason City—Lydia M. Barrette, li- 
brarian, has been reappointed a mem- 
ber of the Book Production Committee 
of the American Library Association. 
She has also received the appointment 
to the Literature Committee of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. T. T. Blaise of Mason City. 

A Drama Shop library station has 
been established by the library and will 
be conducted as are the stations at the 
Hanford and Cerro Gordo Hotels, a 
deposit being charged on the books 
loaned. It is expected that the new 
station will be used by out-of-town bor- 
rowers. 

Muscatine—Resolutions highly com- 
mending the services of Miss Stocker, 
retiring librarian, were passed by the 
library board at its meeting in No- 
vember. 







































Ottumwa—Miss Ditch, librarian, ad- 
dressed the members and guests of the 
Rotary Club at one of their recent 
meetings on the work of the local li- 
brary and kindred. subjects. 


The annual Naturalization Reception 
was held as usual this year at. the 
library. 

Osceola—A course of instruction in 
the use of the library has been given 
by Miss Baird during the fall months. 


Reinbeck — Mrs. B. L. Robinson, a 
member of the library board since its 
organization in 1916 and president for 
the past two years, has resigned. No 
successor has been appointed. 


Rolfe—The library has been moved 
from the First National Bank building 
to Mrs. Forsythe’s Hat Shop and will 
be open from 2:00 to 5:00 Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. 


Sibley—The library board has been 
unfortunate in the loss of several good 
members by removal from town. Eliza- 
beth Trei has gone to Eau Claire, Wis- 
econsin, Mrs. E. E. Farver to Oregon, 
and Mrs. H. E. Thompson to Kansas. 


Appointments have not been made to 
fill these vacancies though Mrs. W. W. 
Overholser has been elected president 
to succeed Miss Trei. 


Sioux City—The contract has been 
let for the North Side Branch, the third 
building to be built from the $100,000 
bond issue voted by the citizens for 
branch libraries. The building will cost 
approximately $20,000. 
~. Swaledale—A branch of the Mason 
City library has been established in 
the high school room, the Board of Edu- 
cation paying $25.00 which will give 
the high school pupils aecess to fifty 
books to be exchanged frequently. 


Webster City—The teachers of the 
public schools were entertained by the 
trustees and staff of the public library 
at an informal reception. 


West Branch—A new book stack has 
been installed in the library giving tem- 
porary relief to the congested condi- 
tion of the building. 





DEATHS 


W. J. Brown—In the recent death 
of W. J. Brown the Emmetsburg Publie 
Library lost a faithful and valued mem- 
ber. He had been a trustee of the li- 
brary since its organization and will be 
greatly missed. 

Nannie Springer, formerly of Wash- 
ington, died at Palo Alto, California, 
on November 4th. Miss Springer was 
librarian for several years. 

Mrs. Loui Weinstein, a member of 
the Burlington library board for twenty 
years died recently. She gave valuable 
and interested service and her loss is 
keenly felt. 

Fannie Wilson, librarian at Eldora 
for some years died at the home of her 
sister in Ames on Sunday, November 
5th, after an illness of some duration. 

Miss Wilson was a member of the 
Summer Library School Class of 1920, 
going to Eldora as librarian at the 
close of school and remaining three 

with the exception of a year’s ab- 
sence) until failing health compelled 
her resignation early in 1926. 

Miss Wilson’s idea of library work 
was service through books and she 
spared herself no effort to give help to 
all who came or sent to the library for 
aid, spending much more than the re- 
quired hours at the library. She set a 
standard of library service for Eldora 
which the town will not soon forget. 


Rollin J. Wilson, a member of the 
Fairfield library board died on October 
23rd. He was appointed in June, 1899, 
as one of a board to organize and estab- 
lish a city library which position he held 
until death, a period of twenty-nine 
years, twenty-four of which he served 
as president of the board. 


Mr. Wilson was the son of Senator 
James F. Wilson who was instrumental 
in obtaining from Andrew Carnegie the 
gift of a library building, the first Car- 
negie gift west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and before the condition for sup- 
port was made. 





Index to Volume 10 will be sent with 
the next number of the Quarterly. 
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